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ESSAY ‘ON THE CULTIVATION, FEEDING, &c. 
’ OF ROOTS. 

[Phe following Essay was presented for the prize of- 
fered by us some time since, for which there was no compe- 
tition. it is dated at Princeton, N. J. but the author is un- 
known to us; we should be pleased to obtain his address, 
as we desire to present him with certain volumes of this 
journal for his Essay, which, as far as our judgment ex- 
tends, contains much valuable instructiow upon a branch 
of husbandry, the importance of which cannot be too 
highly estimated, and which is daily becoming more ex- 
tensively practised. ] 











ESSAY. * . 
Having for several years paSt paid considerable atten- 
tion, to the culture of rogts for’my stock, the experience 
whigh {-have thus acqyired hag enabled the in each suc- 


cultivation has been considerably lessened. The flatter- 
ing success which has attended my efforts in this branch 
of husbandry, has induced me to become a competitor for 
the premium you propose to award for the best essay on 
the cultivation, feeding, &c. of roots; with this view the 
annexed is therefore offered for your consideration. 

I shall in the first place treat of the soil and its prepar- 
ation. A deep loam is most favorable to the successful 
cultivation of root crops, as the leng tap roots penetrate 
more readily to such a depth as not to be affected by an 
ordinary drouth ; and soils of this character, when highly 
manured, become so retentive of moisture, that root crops 
under judicious cultivation are rarely injured to any ex- 
tent by the severest drouths, as was evinced by my crop 
during the great drouth of 1837. But no farmer, let his 
soil be of what character it may, should be deterred from 
making an efiort to raise either the beet or ruta baga for 
his stock. Deep ploughing, the soil well pulverized, lib- 
eral manuring and judicious after culture, will ensure a 
remunerating crop upon any soil; and when he has once 
had the pleasure of witnessing the improved condition of 
his animals, the increased quantity and improved quality 
of his manure, and heard the flattering statements of his 
wife, touching the improvements of her dairy, he will be 
goaded on to farther efforts. 

Experience, however, has convinced me that entire and 
uniform success in root culture depends upon many things 
—each small in itself, but of the greatest importance when 
taken in the aggregate. 1] shall endeavor to treat of each 
in its proper place: In regard to the preparation of the 
land, much must depend upon the nature and quality of 
the soil; a sandy soil or mellow loam would, with one 
ploughing, be put in finer tilth and better condition for 
planting, than a stiff clay, or many other soils ploughed 
at an improper time (either too wet or too dry) with 
three ploughings and as many harrowings; let it suffice 
to say, the soil must be completely pulverized, or it is 
useless to commit your seed to the ground; this is a mat- 
ter very easily accomplished, if the soil is ploughed when 





not completely pulverized, apply the roller, and the work 
18 accomplished, and the first important step has been 
taken to secure a crop. 

A clover sward or ley is to be prepared; first, on account 
of the great quantity of vegetable matier, which will all 
be decomposed and converted into food for the crop at 
the time the bulbs are growing most rapidly, which is at 
a late period in the season, (particularly turnips) as it is a 
fact well known to all turnip growers, that however lux- 
uriant the foliage, the bulbs do not increase rapidly in 
size until the nights have lengthened considerably, and 
become cooler; but what is more important, the roots of 
the clover are more evenly distributed through the soil 
than it is possible to intermix manure or vegetable mat- 
ter by any artificial process: hence that portion of the soil 
in the immediate vicinity of the plants, and which cannot 
alter planting be stirred with the plough or any other im- 
plement, retains its mellowness and is kept in fine tilth 
throughout the season, and of course retains more mois- 
ture and furnishes a finer bed for the plants. 

The quantity of manure necessary to apply will ina 
great measure depend upon the richness of the soil. Eight 
or ten cords of unfermented manure to the acre on an 
ordinary soil is sutticient to ensure a fair crop. Let this 
be spread and turned under with the plough as early in 
ihe spring as the land isin proper condition for this ope- 
ration ; but the furrow should not be completely inverted ; 
let them be laid one against another; in this way the ma- 
uure will be very evenly distributed from the top to the 
bottom of the furrow. A plough, manufactured by Wiley 
& Conklin, of Peekskill, N. Y., performs this operation 
better than any I have seen used. ‘Ihe land should be 
rolled and harrowed twice or thrice before the season ar- 
rives for planting. The seeds of all weeds will vegetate 
during this period, and be destroyed by the harrow, while 
the soil will be much benefitted by having.a mellow sur- 
face constantly exposed to the atmosphere. When the 
season for planting has arrived, spread upon the land ten 
or twelve loads (say 30 bushels each) of compost to the 
acre, Which should be prepared for this purpose early in 
the spring or fall previous; harrow once to cover the 
wagon tracks and make all smooth and mellow; then 
with a plough throw the land in ridges three feet. distant 
from centre to centre of each ridge. By this operation, 
the compost which has been spread upon the surface will 
nearly all be gathered into the ridge, and placed in a sit- 
uation io come in contact with the roots of the plant in 
the earliest stages of its growth, and ensure a healthy and 
vigorous start, which is a matter of much importance. If 
the preparation of the compost should have been neglec- 
ted, spread by hand a small quantity of wood ashes (say 
10 bushels per acre) upon the centre of the ridge im- 
media:ely after the seed have been drilled in. The land 
should be ridged for two reasons. In the first place it 
gives a greater depth of soil—an advantage to all tap root- 
ed plants ;—and secondly, it saves much labor in the after 
culture, as the elevation of the plant upon the ridge will 
permit the use of the plough or cultivator (the latter im- 
plement I consider the best) between the rows, at a very 
early period of their growth, but if planted upon a level 
suriace, the hoe must be used for a considerable time, 
which is both tedious and expensive. 

SEED, PLANTING, &c. 

Turnip seed may be planted dry, as they vegetate very 

soon; but the sugar beet and mangel wurtzel seed should 


them, to remain therein for the space of twelve hours— 
the water to be changed occasionally so as to be kept 
warm during the whole time—then poured off and the 





in a proper state; seize this opportunity whether it be 
earlier or later—harrow while the furrow is yet moist; if 


seed set in a dark place; they will vegetate much sooner 
than if left in the water; let them be stirred two or three 


be put in a vessel, and water (quite warm) poured upon- 





times a day, bringing those at the bottom uppermost to 
keep the moisture equally distributed through the whole 
mass. When they begin to vegetate mix asmall quantity 
of ashes or plaster with the seed to absorb the superflu- 
ous moisture, and prevent them from adhering to each 
other; they may then be thrown in the drill and planted, 
which should if possible be done on the same day the 
ridges are formed; in fact, the sooner after the ridge is 
thrown up the better,as the newly formed ridge will be 
sulliciently moist to bring up the seed without the aid of 
rain. Ihave frequently had my plants to appear above 
ground in less than three days after the seed were planted. 
Another very important advantage resulting from planting 
ona fresh ridge or one newly formed, is, that the plants 
attain such size, that the first hoeing and thinning may be 
performed before the weeds interfere in the least with 
this operation, by which, a saving of 100 per cent. in the 
labor will be effected. This operation is also much facil- 
itated by an improved hoe which J have used for the last 
three years—one man performing as much labor as three 
or four men with the ordinary hve, and not being in ge- 
neral used, J shall here attempt to describe it: There 
is firstan eye, in which the handle is to be inserted; to 
this eve there is attached two prongs similar to those of 
a hay fork, only larger and much more curved; at the 
extremity of each of these prongs a small hole is made 
for a rivet; a very thin blade of the best steel two inches 
wide and seven inches long, (which is the space between 
the extremities of the prongs)* is secured to said prongs 
by rivets; the two prongs are so curved that the blade 
when attached sits considerably inelined in a direction’ 
parallel with the handle. With this, any ordinary hand 
may, in a few minutes, be taught to hve or dress a row of 
plants with nearly the same facility that he would walk 
from one end to the other, drawing the implement after 
him, with the blade kept just beneath the surface—one 
corner nearly in contact with the plants, thus passing 
down one side and up the other, ofeachrow. This ope- 
ration should be performed in the forenoon of a clear 
day, whereby, the weeds will all be destroyed before 
night by the influence of the sun. Another and more ex- 
perienced hand should fellow with a similar hoe to thin 
the plants, which he will perform by drawing the hoe 
across the row at regular intervals of twelve inches—the 
hoe being seven wide, will leave a space of five inches 
untouched, in which space, if a sufficient quantity of seed 
has been used, there will remain from two to six plants; 
the cultivator may then be used between the rows, and if 
this operation be carefully and skilfully performed, noth- 
ing more will be necessary until the plants have become 
firmly fixed in the soil, when the inferior and superfluous’ 
plants may be thinned by hand—the most healthy and 
vigorous plants only being left. If there be any vacan- 
cies, it is better to leave some extra single plants (the 
plants to be left about twelve inches apart) until they 
have attained the size of a man’s finger, when they may 
be taken up with a sharp stick and transplanted. If 
this operation is performed when the plants are very small, 
in nine cases out of ten it will prove a failure; butif de- 
layed until this stage of their growth, they will scarcely 
be distinguished at harvesting from those not transplanted. 
If the weeds are entirely eradicated when the operation 
of thinning is performed, one slight hoeing is all the hand 
labor that will be required thereafter. The foliage will 
soon become so dense as to prevent any farther Fors of 
weeds in the immediate vicinity of theroots. The space 
between the roots may be kept in fine tilth and perfectly 
clean with a cultivator drawn by one horse. (I use an 
implement of this kind with a hinge in front, by which 





* Prongs, six inches—blade, seven, as seen by plate at bottom. 
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it may be contracted or expanded to any width, and as the 
roots increase in size, it is contracted to suit the space.) 
In this way it will be perceived a crop of roots may be 
raised with very trifling expense. My crop of sugar beets 
the last year cost four cents per bushel—My ruta baga 
a fraction less than five cents. In the estimate of cost | 
charged fifiy cents per load for the manure, which I be- 
lieve quite vane as but little more than half the ma- 
nure is consumed by the root crop. For use of land I 
charged the interest of $1 per acre. The farmer should 
always bear in mind that the old adage—“a stitch in time 
saves nine,” will in no case apply with morce fore than-in 
the culture of a root crop. Let him seize the earliest op- 
portunity, after the plants have attained sufficient size, to 
perform the first operation, viz: hoeing and thinning. 
There may fall a heavy rain, or a continuation of wet wea- 
ther may render his land too wet to cultivate until the 
weeds get such firm and full possession, that he will find 
it almost as tedious and expensive to supplant them as to 
get a possession through a writ of ejectment in the Court 
of Chancery. 

The preparation, manuring, &c.—in fact, all the pre- 
paratory process hereinbefore recommended, will apply 
to all root crops, except, in preparing for the potatoe, 
slight furrows should be made three feet distant from 
each other other—the potatoes plunted (large tubers 
should always be cut) about twelve inches asunder in the 
furrow, and covered by running a Yurrow on each side, 
forming a slight ridge over them, which may be rolled 
down as soon as the planting is completed. 

The after culture of the potatoe must in some measure 
depend upon the variety cultivated—For instance, the 
Foxite, the most esteemed variety among us, requires 
level cultivation (no hills;) the bearing roots appear to 
seek and spread over the whole surface or space between 
the rows; fine tubers will be found growing or grown 
from twelve to eighteen inches from the hill, or place 
where the seed were deposited. 

There are some other varieties, viz: The Rohan, the 
Long Reds or La Platte, and Mercer, all grow ina cluster 
around the stem; the ground is burst open, and as they 
increase in size, the potatoe becomes exposed to the sun, 
&Xc., turns green, and is rendered worthless: hence, with 
such varieties the quantity is increased and the quality 
improved by the process of hilling; but this process 
should be performed soon after the tubers have formed. 

“4 GATHERING AND STORING. 

The sugar beet and mangel wurtzel, as also the ruta 
baga, are all drawn from the ground by hand; but in re- 
gard to the two first named roots, the operator should, 
while he holds the root in his hand, twist off the top, as 
it may be done quite as soon as cutting—with less danger 
of injury to the roots, and thereby require once handling 
only to complete this operation. The tops and roots 
may each be thrown in separate heaps when they are 
reatly to be loaded, by boys into carts. The harvesting 
of the ruta baga should vary somewhat from this, as with 
them, it is necessary to use a knife ; for it is highly im- 
portant that the fibrous root or roots of the turnip be all 
cut off; animals should not be permitted to eat them— 
they possess an acid quality that invariably produces 
scouring, and if persisted in will reduce the finest animal 
to a skeleton. Several individuals of my acquaintance, 
who ‘have recently commenced the cultivation of ruta 
baga inform me that they have preduced such a laxitive 
state of the, bowels, as to produce doubts in their minds 
whether they are actually of any service as food for stock ; 
upon enquiry, I found in every case the fibrous roots had 
been fed with the bulb. 1 have fed several animals the 
past winter (for beef) with 14 bushels each per day, and 
without an exception their bowels have remained ina 
healthy state during the- whole time. A small quantity 
of salt is given with the morning mess each day. But to 
return to the gathering: the cheapest and most expedi- 
tious mode is to pull and throw four or five rows together ; 
other hands follow with suitable knives—seize the top, 
and at one stroke ‘separate the small root or roots from 
the bulb or turnip; and by another stroke just below the 
hand divest it of the top—throwing the tops in sirall 
heaps; a dry situation should then be selected, and a 
hole dug four feet wide and one foot deep, of any length 
that may be required; fill up even with the surface, and 
cofitinue adding until it assumes the form of the roof of a 

ling, only steéper; cover with long straw, and over 

; ‘Sufficient quantity of earth to protectect the roots 
‘frost; Jet them remain in this situation until the 
- ground becomes frozen, then with a crow-tar or some- 
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ithing similar, make holes on the centre of the ridge 


through to the roots, at the distance of four feet from each 
other. If these directions be followed, they will be in as 
fine condition on the first of March as when buried. Bury- 
ing in the field is certainly preferable to cellars, particu- 
larly for the turnip, as they are much more liable to heat 
than the beet, which should by all means be avoided if 
possible, if they are intended as food for mileh cows, as 
the young and tender leaves which they throw out when 
the become heated, impart a very disagreeable flavor to 
both milk and butter. Every farmer, however, should 
have a cellar under or contiguous to his barn that would 
contain a sufficient quantity to feed during the winter, or 
a greater portion of it. As the roots are now disposed 
of, a word in regard to the tops: they should be gathered 
and laid (not too thick) in some cool place; those from 
beets should be fed to milch cows—from ruta baga to 
young stock, or cows not in milk, as they give to the bat- 
ter an unpleasant flavor. 

Every farmer who cultivates the mangel wurtzel or su- 
gar beet shonld raise his own seed; as it not unfrequently 
happens that three-fourths of the seed will not vegetate— 
a serious loss and disappointment after being at the ex- 
pense and trouble of preparing the land. The cause of 
this failure is generally attributed to old seed. 1 was 
also under this impression until | attempted to raise my 
own seed, when I discovered the true cause. The seed 
plants throw out a number of long and tender stems or 
stalks, which soon become heavily loaded with seed, and 
unless supported in some way, the most valuable stalks 
are broken off by the first storm of rain or wind they en- 
counter. ‘T'he seed from these stalks are all gathered by 
the seedsman and sold with the good seed, as they scarcely 
differ in external appearance from those that have been 
perfected. Where the plants are set in rows, a few sticks 
with forked ends, set in the ground, on each side the row, 
with poles laid in the fork ata proper height, furnish a 
cheap and sufficient support. Single roots may be sup- 
ported by two or more small cords tied around the stems 
at different heights. Of good seed, one pound of ruta 
baga and two pounds of beet are amply sufficient for one 
acre. My experience in the cultivation of the carrot has 
been very limited. Finding them to reqnireso much 
more hand labor than the beet or turnip with greater ex- 
pense in gathering, while they were far inferior in point 
of productiveness, ] was under the impression that their 
superiority as food for stock was much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the increased quantity per acre of the 
other roots at less expense, and therefore abandoned their 
cultivation. 

FEEDING, &c. 

I have made some experiments in steaming roots for 
my stock, but did not consider the advantage derived from 
this process sufficient to pay for the extra labor and ex- 
pense. My apparatus heing small (having been erected 
for preparing food for a small number of swine,) and not 
convenient to my barn, J found it attended with much 
labor—and as this cannot be done under the eye of the 
farmer, who, like myself superintends and aids in execu- 
ting the other labors of the farm, much time is generally 
wasted by the hand employed in preparing the food and 
distributing it among the stock. The plan of feeding 
which I have adopted is as follows: Near the cellar 
which contains the roots is placed an oblong box, made 
of plank, say three feet by six, into which the roots are 
thrown; a common garden spade ground sharp is used 
to cutthem; baskets with a hoop handle that will each 
hold a feed for one animal are provided ; with these, the 
prepared roots are carried by a hoy into the alley in front 
of the stalls in which the animals are confined, and de- 
posited in a tight manger, (the first stall in the range be- 
ing only twenty feet from the cellar.) In this way two 
boys, one to cut and the other to earry the roots, will 
feed! a large stock in a very short time, and under the eye 
of the master while he is employed in attending to the 
other stock about the stables and yard. A small quantity 
of salt is given with the roots once a day. 

] have for some time entertained the opinion that the 
best plan of feeding roots is to grate them fine and mix 
jhem with eut hay or straw ; and this opinion has been 
confirmed by an experiment made during the past winter : 
Pounding the beets to a jelly and mixing with them an 
equal quantity of cut straw moistened with water, the 
whole mess was eaten greedily, and in two weeks the an- 
imal had evidently improved in appearance—eating the 
same quantity of roots she had before. It is very certain, 





the more coarse provender cattle can be induced to eat 


with their richer or more nourishing food, the better wil] 
be their condition—Thus, in wihtéring store cattle, afte 
they have had their feed of stalks ér hay in the mornin 
a rack is filled with straw to which they have com 
through the day, by which, (experience has proved) the 
are much benefitted. I contemplate procuring for ed 
next winter a grate mill, (similar to those used for apples) 
to attach to the horse power connected with my thresh. 
ing machine, by which a sufficient quantity for a large 
stock may be prepared in a short time, as they will grate 
apples at the rate of sixty bushels per hour: expense ex- 
clusive of horse power from $15 to 20. Swine eat the 
sugar beet greedily—they eat them in preference to the 
turnip; but when the beet is fed in any quantity they 
should be cooked, as they invariably produce scouring or 
looseness of the bowels when fed in a raw State; when 
cooked and fed with a small quantity of meal or bran 
hogs thrive and fatten rapidly upon them.—Horses also 
prefer the beet to the turnip, and when worked hard and 
grained, one feed of beets per day is of great service, as 
they are cooling and opening to the system, and keep the 
animal ina healthy and vigorous condition. Although 
for horses I prefer the finer varieties of potatoes to any 
other root, the comparative cheapness of the beet how- 
ever must induce us to give them the preference on the 
score of economy. There exists much difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the relative value of the different roots 
and J have long been anxious to make some experiments 
that would settle this matter satisfactorily ; as most of 
the opinions that J have seen or heard, either verbal or 
written, have been mere guess work. With this view 
last fall procured in New York a lactomoter (a glass 
instrument ten inches long and three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, worked off into tenths and hundredths) for 
the purpose of testing the richness of milk.—With this 
instrument I have tried the milk of all my cows, and to 
my great surprise find they give from nine up to twenty- 
five per cent. of tream—varying sixteen per cent. Only 
one gives twenty-five per cent., and she, one of the best 
milkers in the yard, in three successive trials made with 
her milk, gave the same result—no other cow giving over 
sixteen per cent. 

On the first of January Jast .I commenced measuring 
the milk of a cow from which the calf had been sold one 
week previous; she had been fed turnips (ruta baga from 
before calving up till this time) for four weeks previous, 
one bushel per day.—Her milk was garefully «measured 
for six successive days: average, ten quarts one gill per 
day ; lactometer filled three times during the week, gave 
each time fifteen per cent. cream. Feed changed to su- 
gar beet—one bushel per day for one week ; commence- 
ment of second werk, measured—continued for six days 
(same feed)—average quantity per day, eight quarts and 
half pint; lactometer filled three times, each time giving 
eleven aud a half per ct. of cream. This experiment thus 
far was decidedly in favor of the ruta baga, and the ap- 
pearance of the animal at the close of the beet feeding was 
not as good as while fed on the turnip. I again changed 
the feed to turnip, intending to feed one week, and again 
measure, but a severe and protracted illness in my family 
prevented any father experiments at this time. 

On the 19th of March, J] commenced measuring the 
milk of another cow from which the calf had been taken 
a few days previous. Her feed for some time had been 
one bushel of beets per day, and continued for one week, 
during which the milk was measured—average per day 
eleven quarts and one half pint; milk tried three times, 
gave eleven and a half percent. of cream. Feed changed 
to turnips; one bushel per day for one week, then com- 
menced measuring—continued six days—average per day 
ten quarts one gill; milk tried as before, gave nine per 
cent. of cream. Changed feed to sugar beet—one bush- 
el per day for one week ; second week commenced mea- 
suring—continued six days—average per day nine quarts 
one half pint—milk giving ten per cent cream. In this 
experiment there is a gradual falling off in quantity in each 
of the changes of feed, and an increase of richness on re- 
suming the beet feed. The apparent inferiority of the 
turnips in this case, | attribute to their having been se- 
verely frozen in the full, as a part of my turnips were 
frozen in the ground, but the ground thawing in a few 
days they were taken npand buried. Although these ex- 
periments are very far from being conelusive, J am rather 
inclined to give the preference to the turnip. 1 intend, 


—intending also to try the different grains (ground)— 





feeding in the proportion of the average produce of. each 





however, to continue them until I am entirely satisfied” 
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racre. Ishall also procure a thermometer to be used 
in future. I find these experiments cannot be conducted 


with perfect accuracy without one, as the quantity of 
cream depends very much upen the temperature. | filled 
the lactometer in the winter and hung it in a situation 
where I should suppose it must have been near the freez- 
ing point, and in five hours a perfect separation had taken 
ace—all the cream being upon the surface (none rising 
afier)—the instrument being as before stated ten inches in 
length. It was filled again with milk from the cow, and 
hung in the dwelling room over a stove where the tem- 
rature was about summer heat, and in fifteen hours no 
separation had taken place—not a particle of cream ap- 
aring upon the surface. This will suggest to those 
ses the management of dairies, the great advantage of 
setting their pans for a few hours in cold water. [Tam 
well satisfied that in nine dairies out of ten, the milk in 
summer does not yield halfits cream. The lactometer and 
a common tumbler, three inches deep and three in diam- 
eter at top, were filled with milk from the same cow, at 
one time, and placed in a situation where they had the 
same temperature; the cream all rose to the surface in 
one as in the other.—This explodes the old and firmly 
established opinion of the necessity of shallow pans. I 
have been both gratified and instructed by these experi- 
ments, and hope others may be induced to try them, as 
it is from numerous experiments only that we can arrive 
ata correct conclusion. [| have no doubt but that the 
quantity of butter made, from the milk in our country, 
during the summer season, under proper management, 
may be more than doubled. ‘This is certainly a very im- 
portant matter both to the producer and the consumer. 


Representation of the Hoe described in the foregoing: 








ESSAY ON THE BEST MEANS OF RESTORING DE- 
TERIORATED LANDS, causeD BY IMPROVIDENT 
CULTIVATION. 

[We have heretofore published two essays on this sub- 
ject, which received the prizes offered for the best there- 
on. We have concluded that it is due to the writers of 
other essays than those to which the prizes were award- 
ed, as well as to our readers, to publish the annexed and 
two others on file, as experiments and systems adapted 
to some portions of our country, are not applicable to oth- 
ers. Those which will follow the annexed, are from gen- 
ilemen in North Carolina and Georgia, the first of these 
an old and highly esteemed friend and correspondent.— 
They will shortly appear.] 


Mippietown, Frederick County, 
March 11th, 1840. 

Mr. Sands—In the late numbers of the American Far- 
mer, you offered very valuable premiums for the best es- 
says on several subjects, connected with the improve- 
ments of agriculture, &c. I cannot, sir, proceed without 
complimenting you upon the selection of valuable premi- 
ums with which you propose to reward the successful 
competitors. I have long thought, that, if instead of 
money, the Agricultural Societies would offer Agricultu- 
ral books, Stock, Improved Implements, or fine varieties 
of fruit trees, their object in giving the premiums, and the 
interests of Agriculture generally would be more promo- 
ted. There are many persons (competitors for prizes) 
who are either unwilling or unable to purchase valuable 
books, stock, &c., that would exert themselves to obtain 
them, were they offered as premiums. Considering the 
old editions of the American Farmer to contain more va- 
luable information on the subject of agriculture than any 
work extant, I have long been desirous of obtaining it; 
but my limited means forbade the hope of ever doing it. 
Seeing that you offer it, and the volumes of the Farmer 
and Gardener, for the best essay on the improvement of 
such soils as have been deteriorated by improvident cul- 
tivation, suited to the states of Virginia, Maryland, and 
the Carolinas, | offer myself as a candidate. You have 
indeed presented an ample field for commenting on. A 
person in looking over the exhausted tracts of land con- 
tained in those States, will be forcibly reminded of an 





anecdote of an Ex-Governor of Marvland, who is an ex- 
cellent farmer. Being upon a Jury valuing the land 
which the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road was about passing through, and being in one of 
the poorest tracts of that very poor country, he turned to 
some of the farmers who were present, and observed,— 
“Gentlemen, your forefathers appear to have taken the 
cream off your soil, and left you the skim millk. But I 
hazard the bold assertion, that there is not a single acre 
of this land, but what can be improved so as to be worth 
an interest of $200 per acre annually.” The Farmers 
who are settled upon these tracts will doubtless look in- 
credulous, and ask,how can this be done? [| answer 
briefly, by saying, good cultivation : in this is embraced, 
manuring, draining, and a proper rotation of crops. | 
will begin with the first of these items, and'make such 
remarks as reason and experience will justify. 
Manuring.—There are few, if any districts in those 
States, but what possess resources in themselves that may 
be applied to the improvement of the soil; for instance, 
lime and marl existin abundance; but these, particularly 
the former, act as stimulants, and there is more need of 
animal and vegetable manure to supply those properties 
which bad management has exhausted. Doubtless every 
farmer knows that animal manure will improve the soil, 
but will ask how it can be obtained in sufficient quanti- 
ties. ‘This | will try to answer directly. Ina the interim, 
let them follow the injunction of that excellent farmer, 
William West: if you cannot make ten acres:good, make 
five; if not five, make one—at any rate, whatever you 
do, let it be done well. This I well know will bea slow 
way of improving large farms; but let those parts of it 
that you cannot manure in this way, be improved by 
ploughing in green crops—Clover, oats, Indian corn, and 
buckwheat, are the principal crops that are used for this 
purpose. Of these clover ranks first; but there is much 
land too poor to bring it in sufficient quantities to do any 
good. Such lands should be ploughed as early as possi- 
ble in the spring, and sown with oats, at the rate of two 
and a half bushels to the acre; when the straw is turn- 
ing towards maturity, they should be turned in with a 
chain prefixed before the share of the plough, and another 
crop of oats, or buckwheat, turned in before frost. If 
the ground be very poor, this process ought to be repeated 
another season, or Indian corn may be turned in, and 
lime spread at the rate of 50 bushels to the acre, if shell, 
or 26, if stone lime. 1 think this quantity is best for 
land that has never been limed, but the application must 
be repeated in three or four years; at any time, 50 bushels 
is quite sufficient for ten years. After ploughing in the 
last crop of green manure, and applying lime, you may 
sow whieat, or oats and clover in the spring. | think oats 
the best, for the green crop is apt to make the land too 
spongy and light, rendering it more liable to be thrown 
out by the frosts. If the farmer thinks he ought to have 
more from the land. to repay him for his labor and ex- 
pense, he can put itin corn, and then in grain and clover. 
—Those who live in pine districts, can add much to the 
fertility of the soil, by cutting small branches of the 
green pine, and ploughing them in, or what is better, put- 
ling them thick upon the surface of the land, and letting 
them remain two years, or until the leaves fall, and 
then plough them in. Cedar will answer, but notas well. 
As ageneral rule, shading land is always beneficial. The 
cow pea is also used, but J am not much acquainted with 
it. Before proceeding farther, I will state the test means 
of making and applying manure. There are few farmers 
conscious of the quantity of manure that may be made 
with a little extra attention. 1st. Make your barn-yard 
upon level ground if possible; the bottom of stiff com- 
pact soil, if not naturally so, it should be made so: let it 
ve covered six inches thick with good soil, such as con- 
tains grass roots, and other vegetable matter, is the best— 
that from swampy ground, is very good. Let leaves be 
hauled and spread over—feed your cattle on this from 
November until May, if you have food sufficient. In 
good laud there is always a quantity of rag weed which 
comes up after wheat and rye. This, if cut when green, 
and hauled to the yard, will make a large quantity of ex- 
cellent manure by the ensuing spring. All weeds should 
be cut before going to seed, and put in the yard to rot; 
let your yard be concave, so as to prevent the liquid 
from escaping. In case of much rain, and the yard be- 
coming flooded, more leaves or straw should be added, 
and some good mould occasionally. All hog-pens 
should have a yard proportionate to the number of hogs. 





Let this be well supplied with weeds, leaves, potato tops, 


&e., with a few loads of soil; you may, if you think, 
proper, add the long strawy manure from your horse sta- 

ble. ‘TS make hogs root, scatter a little corn over the 

yard occasionally. This will be the best manure made 

upon your farm. Those who keep sheep, can make a 

great deal of mauure by simply making a pen in their 

pasture, under a tree where they resort for shade; keep 

the bottom covered with leaves or straw; when the pen 

gets foul, scatter a few loads of soil over it, to keep it 

sweet: your sheep will resort to it in warm weather five 

or six hours during the heat of the day, and when the 

weather becomes cooler, you can drive them in at night. 

—The pen may be made in the fashion of worm fences. 

This will add to your manure heap considerably, without 

much labor or expense. Sheep manure is one of thé 

best, but it is generally lost to those farmers who let their 

sheep run out. Here is also another plan, which the 

most of farmers neglect, viz: Dig a hole in some place 

convenient to, but out of sight of the house; let this be 

filled with the rubbish, old grass, dust, &c. that is con- 

stantly collecting about your out-houses, yard and gar- 
den, the manure of fowls, scrapings of the wood-yard, 

&c.: to these may be added the hair that is scraped from 

your hogs in killing, which is an excellent manure.— 
When you have your hole filled, pour on all your old 

soap suds, dirty water, chamber-ley, &c. By this means 

a large quantity of excellent compust can be procured, 

which apply to your grain and grass. If lime can be ob- 
tained, a tine compost may be made as follows; Collect 
dirt from your ditches, road-sides, baulks made in 

ploughing, and in fact any thing that. contains vegetable 
matter—make this into a flat heap, and add lime, fresh 

from the kiln, in the proportion of 25 bushels to 100 
loads of soil. T'o the above may be added all kinds of 
weeds. This will be found as effective as stable manure. 
Application—There are many different opinions as to 
the state in which manure should be applied—whether 
in a fermented or unfermented state; ploughed in or put 
upon the surface. I will briefly state my own experi- 
ence: All calcareous substances have a tendency tv 
sink; therefore they should be applied on, or as near the 
top of the soil as possible. ,] will here remark, that 
lime should never be applied to a soil destitnie of vege- 
table matter, except in form of compost with earth; it 
may be applied as an amelivrator of the soil; in this 
case it should be applied three or four years before 
plogghing. If the soil is stiff, | would apply it in an un- 
fermented state, ploughed under for corn or potatoes ; to 
be ploughed to the surface as soon as the crop is taken 
off. This method will afford the svil an opportunity of 
imbibing all the gas, at the same time preventing the li- 
quid from sinking. If the ground be light and sandy, 
the manure should be applied to the soil in a state called 
muck, or about three-fourths fermented; without the 
sub-soil is very compact, the liquid will sink, and the ef- 
fects will last but a short time. If the manure is left in 
the yard whilst fermenting, it should be covered with 
soil. J have perhaps taken up too much time on the sub- 
ject of manure, but as it is the most important to the far- 
mer of poor soils, I hope I shall be excused. 

Deep Ploughing.—-This is absolutely necessary to 
make farming profitable for any length of time, however 
rich the ground may be; plants can never arrive at per- 
fection unless the soil is deep and loose—I do not mean 
that the ground should be trench ploughed at once, (as 
some writers recommend,) as that would put back the im- 
provement many years; but let the farmer increase the 
depth of the soil, as the means of improvement in- 
crease. 

Draining.—1 do not mean to enter into a full descrip- 
tion of this indispensable process, but shali make a few 
remarks to convince those who have wet soil, and wish 
to improve it, of the necessity of draining. There is 
much land on many farms, which, if well drained, would 
double their original value. No manure will be found 
to act verv effectively, if the soil or sub-soil contains too 
much water. Many farmers think draining necessary on- 
ly upon swatipy or marsh land, where the water is appa- 
rent; but there are many other soils which it would ben- 
efit much, viz: a persimmon soil. The latter part of 
July and the month of August is generally the most sui- 
table time for the purpose, both as it regards leisure time 
and the ground being in a suitable condition. If the 
ground is so level that you cannot find the lowest part to 
conduct your drain through, a Surveyor ought to be em- 





ployed. Covered drains are generally the best, though at 
first the most expensive. Stone is the best for the purposes 
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of the common farmer; where it cannot be obtained, 
brush will answer. Draining file is better than either of 
these, but it is more expensive, and harder to be obtained. 
A full description of the best modes of draining, can be 
found in the American Farmer, Cultivator, or any other 
agricultural periodical. : F 

Rotation of Crops.—I see there is a premium offere 
for the best rotation of crops ; therefore I shall make but 
a few remarks on this subject. In no case should a far- 
mer take more than two crops of grain off thin land be- 
fore putting it down to grass, and whatever the rotation 
may be, plough in a green crop where practicable, instead 
of an open fallow. This will make the soil mellow and 
loose, and add considerably to its strength. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to remark, that there are ma- 
ny ways in which land could be sooner improved than by 
the plans 1 have just mentioned ; but I have given the 
cheapest and easiest plan for those who are deficient in 
means. Being more accustomed to handle the plough 
and hoe than the pen, J am aware that the directions ] 
have given, might be put in better form, to appear to ad- 
vantage; but I leave it to the committee to make such 
disposal of it as to them may seem best. 

Very respectfully, | Corumpus McLeop. 
at 
For the American Farmer. 
Harp Times—wnho TALKS or HARD TIMES ?— Tavern 
bill for three gentlemen. 
1841 April 16, To dinner, supper and lodging, - $6 00 
* To Brandy 75c, Stationary $1.50, - 2 25 
“ To Whiskey 75, Cigars6, - = - 81 





17, To Champaigne $2, extra dinner $1, 3 00 
* To 3 extra Teas $1.50, Corkage $5, 6 50 
* To useof Parlor, - - - - 600 
** To 1 day’s board, - . - - 900 

$33 56 


The farmer who can’t get a dollar for his wheat, nor 
more than half of it for a bushel of corn—whose cattle 
are dying for want of provender, and whose ploughs are 
not yet in motion, in consequence of the wet weather, 
though the time for planting has nearly passed—he may 
be excused for lamenting the hardness of the times, tho’ 
to use a vulgar saying,“ there is no use in crying over 
spilled milk.” It would seem by the perusal of the 
above “bill of particulars,” of a tavern bill, not a thou- 
sand‘ miles from the great metropolis where wise men 
rule the destiny of this great nation, that there must be 
some exception to the hardness of the times—though those 
who often pay such bills, must eventually see hard times, 
or handle very long purses. There are cases where le- 
gal regulations are so often violated and laughed at, that 
by common consent they come to be considered as dead 
letters—Such is the case with legal restraints upon hack 
rates, and tavern rates. Not long since we got intoa 
nice looking hack at the corner of Market and Calvert- 
streets, and shewing the driver twenty-five ccnts—rale 
hard metal—told him to drive up Market-street until he 
drove out that. On getting to Liberty-street, he pulled 
up, but at last consented to go as far as Howard, and 
there swore he would go no further—that the service per- 
formed was too much for the blunt we had given him— 
and this too under legislative restrictions, enacted under 
much excitement, and loud complaints against their exor- 
bitant and arbitrary exactions. 

The tavern bill at the head of this, may require some 
explanation. Three gentlemen, renowned for the exqui- 
site delicacy of their taste in such matters, stopped at the 
Hotel, and being about to make a large purchase of choice 
wine from Mr. Cazenove in Alexandria, where the purest 
wines are to be had on the best terms, they ordered five 
bottles of their own wine—specimen botitles—fo be tasied. 
—Por this it will be seen that “ mine host” charged them 
$5 “for corkage”! thatis, to make the matter intelligible 
to our agricultural friends, one dollar for the privilege of 

each cork! 

We imagine we can see Johnny Crappeau laughing 
and shrugging his shoulders when he sees how Prother 
Jonathan is kumbugged! What a but does Louis Phi- 
lippe make of him. We drink thousands of butts of his 
wine, on which no. duty is paid, while his government 
is in a measure su by a heavy tax on our tobacco, 
and not a frog-eater in the great Empire is allowed to 
take _ it without being made to pay through the 

it!” Did two civilized nations ever before sub- 
| quietly to“ snuff dppression” or to * chew the cud” 
poly and taxation! Well, we live in 













Old Mr. P**e, of Richmond, a man of matchless hu- 
mour and drollery, once accompanied Gov. Barbour to see, 
for the first time in his life,a man of war—one of our 
large frigates at Norfolk.—Returning to the shore in the 
ship’s boat with the Governor, the frigate fired a grand 
salute, when Mr. P. gravely lifted up his hands and eyes 
as if in astonishment and wonder, and slowly exclaimed 
—“ Oh! Governor! are we not a wonderful people !” 
And so say we—shade of Washington, and Adams, and 
Hancock, and Jefferson, and body of President Tyler to 
boot, “ are we not a wonderful people !” to encourage the 
labors and consume the luxurious productions of other 
nations by free and untaxed admission and use, while 
they refuse to allow one pound of the products of the 
American planter’s labor to be tasted or smelt until they 
have Jevied upon it a tax adequate to the support of a 
Navy sufficient to enforce upon us a system of commer- 
cial exchanges, under which the advantages are all on 
their own side! ! Ah! truly we are a wonderful people! 
whose international motto, all in favor of foreign powers, 
is, QUID no Quo. 





§F Those wishing to improve their farm stock, are re- 
ferred to our advertising columns for a large assortment 
af Cattle, Hogs, &e. 





5A paper on the culture of the Vine, &c. from an 
old contributor to our columns, Rev. Sipney WELLER, is 
received and shall appear in our next. 


Use or Gypsum on Corn. 
An esteemed correspondent requests us to— 


“Be good enough to state in your (our) next paper, if 
the gypsum when applied to the hills of growing corn, is 
to be covered.” 


In reply to which inquiry, we have to state, that, ac- 
cording to the most approved views of the modus operandi 
of this excellent mineral, it is thought best to apply it to 
the surface, and as this method is the least costly, asa 
matter of economy, we think it the best way of applying 
it. The philosophy of its action is, that it is supposed to 
promote vegetation by its powers of atmospheric attrac- 
tion. TDesides this, which may be considered a mechani- 
cal power, we believe that it is highly stimulative in its 
effects, and that it derives this property from the portion 
of sulphur which forms an essential part of its composi- 
tion, an ingredient known by all well informed agricul- 
tors, when applied in proper proportions, to be eminently 
conducive to the growth of most of those plants which 
contribute to the sustenance and pleasure of man. 

It is a fact, too, which should not be passed by without 
due consideration, that plaster when spread on fresh ma- 
nure, in small quantities, adds greatly to its value, by fa- 
cilitating the process of decomposition, and thereby 
throwing out a more plenteous supply of that pabulum, 
or geine, on which plants so delight to feed, and on which 
they so luxuriantly grow. 

We have thus far spoken of Gypsum alone ; but as a 
top dressing to the growing plants of corn, we should 
prefer its admixture with ashes, in the proportion of one 
bushel the former to five of the latter, per acre. If ap- 
plied either alone, or as last advised, we are very certain 
that it will add one-third to the yield of corn, and is, 
therefore, worthy of being generally used. 





Rerort on Farms—lIn our last we published the re- 
port of the “Committee on Farms” of the New Haven A- 
gricultural Society, on the farm operations of Mr. Town- 
send. We should have noticed at the same time that the 
first premium of $20 was awarded to Mr. T. by the com- 
mittee. In their award they make the following remarks, 
by which it will be seen the difference between the im- 
provident cultivator and that of a systematic and intelli- 
gent farmer, and the subject is particularly commended to 
the consideration of our friends in this and other south- 
ern states : 


“Mr. Townsend took possession of his farm several 
years since, when, by heavy cropping, mismanagement 











; —— 
and neglect, it was entirely worn down and unproductive, 
and its buildings and fences were in a dilapidated condi. 
tion. Placing upon the farm a sufficient number of aie 
to consume its annual produce, he entered at once into 


the milk business. For several years his profits, above 
the support of a large family, were expended in reclaim. 
ing and improving his soil, in rebuilding his fenees, and 
in erecting and repairing his farm buildings. He early 
commenced the raising of Durham stock and English 
hogs, and by eareful personal attention and oversight has 
rendered his land rich and productive, brought his farm 
into a high state of cultivation, obtained a valuable Stock 
both of catde and hogs, and receives a large annual in- 
come above all his expenses. 

“This, as your committee believe, has all been effected 
with buta small additional outlay of capital, and is in fact 
the result of a thoroughly digested system adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the location and the character 
of the soil, and carried into complete execution by the 
activity, industry, and personal efforts of Mr. Townsend. 

It is certainly true that all this might never have oc. 
curred had the farm been so far distant as to preclude the 
furnishing of milk in the city. That circumstance, how- 
ever, has reference now only to the amount of the profits 
and does not affeet the character ofthe cultivation. Al. 
lowance must also be made for the fact, that Mr. T. pos- 
sesses outlands for pasture. This also merely increases 
the receipts of the farm.” 


The suggestions contained in the annexed paragraph of 
the Committee’s report, are also worthy the considera- 
tion of farmers, and to which we have heretofore on 
more than one occasion called their attention : 


“It may well be questioned whether much less progress 
is not made by our farmers generally, than would result 
from more attention to accurate accounts of their outlays 
and incomes, not merely in respect to their business gen- 
erally, but also in relation to.each separate tract and lot 
of land upon their farms. When their accounts are prop- 
erly kept, (and they are so kept with far less time and 
trouble than any person who has never made the attempt 
would believe,) the farmer, at a single glance, discovers 
what partieular crop, and what precise cultivation of that 
crop is best adapted to each separate lot and yields him 
the best return. Statements thus founded upon certain 
data are entitled to more confidence than those whieh 
have for their basis mere belief, since as a general rule 
crops tell better in the eye of the producer than they do 
in the half bushel. Your committee are of opinion that 
this remark applies to the siatements they received respect- 
ing some of the farms which they visited. In fact, from 
no one of the applicants, except Mr. Townsend, have they 
heen able to obtain accurate and regular accounts of all 
the results of the operation upon their respeetive farms. 
They however wish it 10 be distinetly understood, that 
they do not believe thatin any instance there was any in- 
tentional over-estimate.” 

Since the publication of the Report, we have received 
from Mr. Townsend a description of the Thin Rind Hogs 
so highly spoken of therein, which will be found on ano- 
ther page ; also a list of his Durham stock, any of which 
he will dispose of at prices mentioned in the list, which 
will be found in our advertising columns. 





Macuine For CLEANING WHeEat—Messrs. Philips and 
Jackson, of Leesburg, Va. have invented and patented a 
machine, for the separation of Garlick, Smut, Cheat, or o- 
ther impurities, from Wheat or other grain, which they 
highly recommend to millers and others, for its cheapness, 
and durability, and as being so simple that any carpenter, 
having seen one of the machines, can very readily make 
them. They represent the utility of the improvement as 
having been fully tested by experiments made with garlick 
in every stage, from that of green and sappy, to light and 
dry, and the result, in every instance, has been entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The following is a description of the machine : 

“The wheat is effectually separated from the extrane- 
ous matter, by means of a strong current of air, produced 
by the rapid motion of a common mill fan, and conducted 
through a trunk or flue, made of plank, air tight. This 
trunk should be the full width of the fan; about a foot 
deep where it leaves the fan, and contracted to about six 
inches at the mouth, or point where the wheat passes 
through. The wheat falls from a revolving screen, upon 
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an inclined plane, at the lower end of which it passes 
through 2 perpendicular aperture to the current of air; as 
soon as it enters the current of air, the falling mass. diver- 

es from a perpendicular line, at a greater or less angle, 
according to its specific gravity—pure wheat diverging at 
an angle of about 30, and garlick and all light matter, at 
an angle of about 60 degrees. The separation having thus 
been perfectly effected by the action of the current of air 
upon the surface of the particles of matter falling through 
it, is preserved by means of regulators, or slides, so ad- 
justed, as to keep the wheat from the impure matter.— 
Garlick can be separated from wheat only in this way, 
and smut can be blown out whole, which must be deeid- 
edly preferable to any mode of rubbing, by which it is pul- 
yerized, asa portion of the dust must adhere to the grain, 
and tits pass into the flour.” 





Cookinc Foop ror ANIMALS. 

All are aware that grain of almost every kind greatly 

increases in bulk by steaming or boiling, and this bulk is 
reaiest at the moment the grain is swelled so as to crack 
or burst its skin. It is also known that cooked food is 
far more nutritious toanimals than that which is uncook- 
ed; and many have gone on the supposition that its increase 
jn value for food was equal to its increase in bulk in cook- 
ing. This is doubtless a mistake, as the nutritive power 
ofthe articles is rarely in proportion to their size, and 
never perhaps exactly in proportion to their increase of 
bulk in cooking. 

Reaumur instituted a series of experiments to determine 
the rate of increase in different articles of food most com- 
monly used for animals, and found the result of some of 
them as follows : 

4 pints of oats after boiling filled 7 pints. 
— 


4 « barley « 10 

4 « buckwheat, “ 14 « 
4 %- Jndiancérn 15 « 
4 & wheat “ 10 « 
4 4 rye (74 15 “ 


In the continuation of his experiments to ascertain the 
effect of such food on animals, he found that with some 
of these articles, though the bulk was much increased, the 
total of food required to satisfy the animal, was the same 
as if no cooking had taken place ; or that an animal that 
would eat half a bushel of oats dry, would eat a bushel 
cooked with the same ease. The nutritive power was, 
however, apparently increased, or the whole of it contain- 
ed in the grain made available; which, when grain is fed 
whole or raw is rarely the case. On the whole, he came 
to the conclusion that when wheat, barley, or Indian corn 
is used for feeding, itis far more economical to boil or 
took these grains, than to feed them in a raw state; but 
that little is gained on the score of economy, when time, 
fuel, &c. are taken into consideration, in cooking oats, 
rye and buck wheat. 

In determining the question of economy, much wethink 
is depending on the manner in which the cooking of the 
grain is performed, whether alone or with other substan- 
ces, such as roots. Alone, corn is the most improved by 
cooking ofany of the grains, and the value of corn meal 
for making pork, it has been shown by experiment, is 
almost double when made into pudding. We have long 
been in the habit of boiling and steaming potatoes for 
feeding pigs or making pork. With them, in the early 
part of the feeding, we incorporate apples, squashes, 
pumpkins, indeed almost any vegetables of which swine 
are fond. The grain we use, is ground, and either steam- 
ed with the roots or mixed with the hot mass in the vats 
as it is taken from the steamer. As the feeding progress- 
es, the quantity of meal is increased, until towards the 
last, that material alone. Corn is decidedly the best grain 
for making pork ; peas and barley are next.—NV. E. Far. 





Tue Season anp THE Crops.—The season is unusually 
backward, more so probably than any one for years past. The 
wet and cold have greatly retarded the labors of the farmer, 
in ploughing the ground and getting in his corn and oats. In 
a general way, the spring operations in regard to these crops, 
are probably two weeks “behind time.” The effect must 
be, to greatly crowd the other labors of the agriculturist for 
the current month. In Western Pennsylvania, we have ac- 
counts that. the wheat crops look thin and unpromising, and 
that some fields in Washington county had been ploughed up 
with a view of sowing spring grain. This, however, it is 
hoped will not be done in many cases, nor without due con- 
sideration. When the “growing weather’ does at length 
come, a week or two makes a wonderful difference in the as- 
pect and promise of a wheat field. 





NORFOLK THIN RINED HOGS. 


Prospect Hiti, 2 miles from New Haven, 22d April, 1841. 
Mr. Samuel Sands—Dear Sir—The portrait of a Norfolk Thin Rined Hog, fatted by me, and butchered in 1840, 
which I sent you a few days since, is a fair sample of that breed of Swine when ready for the butcher. There are other 
breeds that when fatted make excellent pork ; they are much sought after, and when obtained, are highly approved. J have 
myself had some of most of the old and new breeds, have at this time four different breeds, which I think well of: some 


of them will, being larger bone, (perhaps) outweigh the Thin Rined. Yet, after an experience of twelve years in the 
rearing of hogs, I must give the preference to this breed; nor am I alone in this opinion. Several persons who have been 
experimenting in the different breeds, as they have heen introduced, have come to the same conclusion: they say that the 
Thin Rinds are what they want. The bone is small, the skin remarkably thin, the meat fine grained ; the pork cuts very 
thick in the back, they fill up well, and the hams, when properly cured, have a very peculiar sweet flavor, which is said to 
belong to this breed; and they are ready for the butcher at nine months, and will ofien continue to thrive until sixteen 
months old. They do well in the couniry running in pastures and orchards, and also in the city confined in small enclo- 
sures, I have known a nine months hog when butchered, weigh 360 pounds, and one at fifteen months old, 10 weigh 500 
pounds. A sow of this breed that had bred three litters of pigs, and then fatted last fall, and butchered, weighed 574 
pounds. Instances like these are not common—They will, I think, on good feed, at nine months, weigh from 250 to 300 
pounds, and at fifleen months old, weigh from 52510 400 pounds. Last spring I sold six pigs to a gentleman in the city, 
who had them butchered in the fall—The average weight was something over 300 pounds for each hog. Mr. Hide, the 
city butcher at New Haven, informed me recently, that in the last eight years.he had butchered over 4000 hogs..and that 
he gave the Thin Rinds the preference—they opened better than any others. The color is various—some quite light, others 
spotted, some striped, and some black. I do not wish to recommend the Thin Rined hogs beyond what they should be— 
It is not necessary for me to do it, to make sale of what I raise: they are often engaged before they come; and I do not 


of the Farmer, at $25 per pair. 


fear but the demand will be equal to all that I wish to part with. 


_— i : Sincerely, your friend, 
5 Any person wishing to obtain a pair.of pigs of the above breed, can be supplied through Samuel Sands, publisher. 


W. K. Townsenn. 








CENTRIFUGAL DISSEMINATER, 
For scattering Lime, Plaster, Ashes, Marl, fine Manures, 
Oats, Wheat, Sc. 

From one peck to 100 bushels can be scattered per acre, 
with this machine, with exactness, regularity, and a saving 
of about one-third over the usual mode of spreading manures 
and sowing seeds. This machine may be attached to almvst 
any description of cart or wagon. The latter however, is 
preferable, being higher at the tail than the cart. If a cart 
is used, the body should be blocked up from the axle suffi- 
ciently high to give the disseminating wheel sufficient eleva- 
tion from the ground to allow it to scatter freely, and not be 
incommoded by high grass or weeds. 

The following directions, with the above cut, will enable 
farmers to attach this machine to their wagons or carts with- 
out difficulty, viz: 

1. Place the machine on the tail of a wagon, (or cart,) the 


centre cross-piece under the wagon, minding that the dissemi- 
nater is set sufficiently forward to allow the hind wheel of 
the wagon, and the iron pulley A on the driving shaft of the 
Disseminater, to come fairly into contact, which may be 
done more correctly by setting the left side of the frame 
about 3 inches farther forward than the right. 

2. When the Disseminater is placed as above directed, let 
the long iron bolts at each end of the frame be screwed up 





firmly ; ‘the short aud long iron braces should next be put on, 


cross-piece F resting on the top of the side-boards, and the: 


the former running perpendicularly through the axle of the 
wagon, and the latter connecting with it and the centre cross- 
piece of the disseminater, which will keep all firmly connect- 
ed, and prevent the machine from slipping back, and conse- 
quently from “throughing” the pulley A ou! of gear. 

3. Set the top of the hopper D sufficiently back to direct 
the lime, &c.to the centre of the disseminating wheel C, 
and confine it in place by the leather strap. 

4. The perpendicular lever E is intended to regulate the 
pulley A, either to press it more closely to the wagon or dri- 
ving wheel, or to detach it entirely. 

5. The usual position of lever E is when set, at the mid- 
dle notch of the holder that confines it, which position al- 
lows the iron shaft of the disseminater the proper incline for- 
ward, (about 3 inches from a straight line,) whieh equalizes 
the pressure of the cart wheel tire on either side of the pulley 
A. This pulley is divided in two pieces, and made to slide 
on the axle so as to counteract the wabble or irregular width 
of the tire of wheels. The gearing or cog wheels immedi- 
ately over the cen'rifugal wheel C, are constructed in a pecu- 
liar manner in order to prevent damage to the machine, and 
an over quantity being spread when turning or backing the 
horse. In either case the machine is thrown out of gear, 
and consequently ceases spreading until the horses again 
move forward. 

6. The lime, manure, &c. to be spread, is first put intoa 
wagon or cart, from which it is thrown on the hopper D, 
Two hands, and a hoy to drive, can thus spread 50 to 100 bu- 
shels of lime, &c. per acre, or as fast asa horse can walk, 
spreading the lime. &c. 12 foot wide. 

7. The above directions are for scattering manures alone. 
If plaster or grain is to be sown, it is only necessary to 
use a different hopper made similar to a common grist mill 
hopper. The motion of the wagon. and size of the hole at 
the bottom of the hopper, will regulate the quantity s¢at- 
tered. 

Price of the above, withone hopper, - - §30 

“ “ ‘“ two * ws io 85 . 

The above machines can be had of Robert Sinclair, Jr. 
& Co. Manofacturers and Seedsmen, No. 60, Light-street,or 
through the Agency of the publisher of this paper. 





The frosty weather of last week it is feared has done eén- 
siderable damage to the fruit and vegetables. 
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In the proceedings of the Philadelphia Agr. Society, re- 
cently published, notice was taken of a paper read before 
the society, by Ccl. K. Smith, on the subject of Mildew; 
it has since been published in the Farmers’ Cabinet, and 
we had laid it by for insertion, its length not permitting 
us to publish it immediately. We have.since, however, 
taken from an exchange paper, the following abstract, 
which contains the substance of Col. S’s. theory : 

On Mitvew, Buicut, or Rust. 

Our friend Col. Kenderton Smith, having examined in- 
to this scourge of the farmer’s interests, believes after ma- 
ture examination he has discovered the cause of, and rem- 
edy for the same. We cannot find room for the entire 
article, which was read before the ‘Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture? on the 7th of April, 1841, 
and published in the Farmer’s Cabinet, we therefore give 
the most important extracts. é' 

He commences by informing us of the chemical proper- 
ties of vegetable life, viz: Heat and moisture, and the mis- 
fortune many labor under from the want of a practical 
knowledge of chemistry. He then states that in the year 
1938, I suggested to the Socicty the expediency of inquir- 
ing into the advantages or disadvantages of cultivating 

rass with winter grain, or of sowing grass seed upon 
~ previously sown with wheat. 1 did so, because, as 
I stated at the time, J had observed that my wheat, in cer- 
tain parts of my field, where there was no grass, was of 
excellent quality—whilst in other parts of the same field, 
mildew prevailed, and the grain was shrunken and worth- 


less. 











After suggesting to various individuals his views in re- ; 


gard to sowing wheat with, and without grass seed, he 
found as ove of an examining committee appointed by the 
Agricultural Society, that wheat sowed without grass 
seeds yielded invariably a good crop, whilst seed sown 
or intermingled with grass seeds, produced a blighted or 
mildew crop. Summer fallows or land ploughed in the 
spring, and reploughed in the fall previous to sowing, he 
contends will produce crops not mildewed. 

Since it has been generally known that I presumed to 
have discovered the cause of mildew in wheat, I have con- 
versed with a number of persons, particularly farmers, 
who were curious to know my views on the subject, 
and they have in every instance, except one, admitted 
that they could not recollect a single crop which, being 
sown with wheat alone, and being free from grass and 
weeds, was affected by mildew. A young farmer from 
Bucks county, from whom J have obtained some of my 
supplies during the past winter, called upon me as usual 
a few days ago. In the course of conversation (for I sel- 
dom lose a favorable opportunity to have a little chit-chat 
with a farmer) I mentioned that | thought I had discovered 
the cause and the remedy for mildew. He expressed some 
surprise, but when he heard my views, said at once that 
he had no doubt it was so, as his father never sows grass 
with his winter grain, and always has good crops. He 
then spoke of individual instances of mildew and good 
crops in his neighborhood, and the customary mode of 
cultivation, and finally said, that he was fully convinced, 
from his own observation and experience, that my views 
were correct. . 

And then concludes by observing that the system here- 
tofore pursued by our farmers is wrong in many respects; 
the stubble of the grain, under the present plan islost. If 
ploughed under, the straw, &c. would render the land still 
more fruitful and productive. Ploughing it after harvest 
would prevent it from being overrun and impoverished by 
ragweeds and ether noxious vegetation, and sowing it 
with grass seed, even without manure, after a second 
ploughing, allowing sufficient time to intervene for the 
vegetable matter turned under to rot, and the grain which 
is scattered from the crop at harvesting to grow some two 
or three inches high—say about 10th of October—would 
insure a more abundant crop of hay for the ensuing year, 
and.greatly enrich and improve the soil. 


The following is a re-publication from an English work, 
which we copy from a valuable periodical in New-York 
styled the “Rural Library.” 

GRASSEs. 

The most important of the herbage plants of this and 

other parts of Europe are the grasses. Of these, however, 
are of low, nutritive and productive powers and in 

sare held to be weeds. But some of 

the less valuable kinds require attention on account of 
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their frequent occurrence, and their adaptation to soils 
in the scale of fertility. 

1. Anthoxanthum odoratum, Sweet-scented Vernal- 
grass. This is one of the earliest grasses of the spring, 
coming into flower about the middle of April, and ripen- 
ing its seeds by the middle of June. Jt contributes main- 
ly to give that delightful fragrance to new-mown hay, so 
familiar to us. Jt grows on almost every soil; it is not 
of itself remarkable for its nutritive qualities, nor does it 
seem to be peculiarly grateful to cattle, although eaten by 
them along with their other herbage. Its value is chiefly 
derived from its early growth, its hardiness and its prop- 
erty of continuing till late in autumn to throw forth its 
flowering stems. It can scarcely form the subject, in any 
case, of useful cultivation. 

2. Alopecuris pratensis, Meadow Fox-tail. This is a 
very generally diffused species, being a native of Britain 
and of most parts of Europe. Its herbage is held to be 
nutritive, and it appears to be grateful to ruminating ani- 
mals. Itis a very early grass, is perennial, and consti- 
tutes a considerable part of the richest of our meadows. It 
does not attain its full growth for several years, on which 
account it is not well suited to the alternate husbandry. 
The young plants, too, are so frequently the prey of in- 
sects, and the seeds are ofien so defective, that only an 
inconsiderable portion of them can be calculated on ar- 
riving at maturity. Notwithstanding these things, this 
plant, on account of its early growth, its permanence in 
the soil, and the quantity and value of its produce, de- 
serves to be cultivated when the land is intended for per- 
ennial herbage. 

3. Phleum pratense, Meadow Cat’s-tail. This species 
is a native of Britain, though it was first introduced into 
notice from Carolina. It is called herd-grass [and timo- 
thy] in America, and is greatly valued there as an herb- 
age and forage plant. It produces abundance of foliage 
early in spring, and may be cropped till a late season. 
There is none of the grasses more easily cultivated. It is 
not a peculiarly good hay grass, from the wirynesg of its 
stem, and the shortness of its aftermath. But still it may 
be profitably cultivated for this purpose in conjunction 
with other grasses, and deserves to be cultivated in an es- 
pecial manner when the object is to produce a sward of 
permanent herbage, or even when the land is to remain 
only one year in grass. 

4. Agrostis alba, Marsh Bent-grass, is one of the 
species of Agrostis which grow on moist soils, and which, 
having generally creeping roots or stolons, from frequent- 
ly troublesome weeds. It sometimes passes under the 
name of Black Couch-grass. When it takes possession 
of wet, clayey soils, its roots penetrate to a considerable 
depth, and, from their vivacious properties, it is very dif- 
ficult to extirpate them. In more favorable circumstances 
the marsh bent-grass grows with broader leaves, and as- 
sumes the appearance of one of the superior grasses. It 
was under this form that it was introduced to notice as a 
beneficial object of cultivation under the name of Fiorin 
Grass. It grows naturally in the moister soils, and ex- 
tends itself, sometimes to the extirpation of less power- 
ful grasses, by its creeping roots and stolons. Its best 
property as a pasture grass is the late period at which it 
rises in the season, affording food when other grasses have 
ceased to grow, and in spring also it affords an early herb- 
age. ‘These properties may render it sometimes expedi- 
ent to cultivate this plant in small quantity, mixed with 
other grasses, when the end is perennial herbage, and es- 
pecially in the case of irrigated meadows ; but otherwise 
it does not possess properties to entitle it to be ranked a- 
mongst the superior grasses. 

5. Holcus lanatus,Meadow or Woolly Soft-grass grows 
readily upon all soils, and especially the peaty. It pro- 
duces a profusion of light seeds which are easily dis- 
persed by the wind, from which circumstance, when it is 
once introduced the soil is with some difficulty freed from 
it. It is disliked by cattle, and refused by them when 
other herbage can be obtained. Nevertheless, the woolly 
soft-grass is not without its useful properties. It is su- 
perior to the heaths and some of the bents of peaty lands. 
Its easy propagation, therefore, on such soils is in this re- 
spect beneficial, that a pasture grass can be substituted 
for the inferior natural produce of the soil. Although 
the woolly soft-grass may therefore be sown on the poor- 
er class of peaty soils, it ought to be excluded from those 
on which better kinds can be produced. 

6. Holcus mollis, Creeeping Soft-grass, is frequently 
mistaken for the woolly soft-grass, but is readily distin- 
guished from it by its awned florets and creeping root. 
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|The herbage of this plant is soft and tasteless, and ap. 


parently more disliked by stock than that of the wooll 

sofi-grass. Jt is a troublesome and impoverishing weed 
which it should be the study of the husbandman in naa ; 
case to extirpate. 'Y 

7. Arrhenatherum avenaceum, Common Oat- 
is the Avena elatior of Linneus, and the Holcus avenace 
of some other botanists. It is a coarse though a eeediis 
tive grass, growing rapidly after being cropped, and ot 
ducing an early and plentiful herbage in Spring. I ha: 
been found upon analysis to contain more of bitter “a 
saline matter than other pasture grasses, and hence jt has 
been inferred that it ought not to be cultivated Without a 
large admixture of other grasses. The juster inference 
would be that it should not be cultivated at all. The 
roots, which are fibrous in the moister soils, become bul. 
bous in the drier, and then the plant is a troublesome weed 
difficult to be extirpated. ’ 

8. Poa aquatica, Reed Meadow-grass. This Species 
grows in situations favorable to it to a greatheight. tis 
common in flat and fenny countries, on the bauks of riy. 
ersand the margins of pools. In the fens of Cambridge 
and Lincoln, great tracts are covered with this grass, whieh 
not only affords rich herbage in summer, but abundant 
crops of hay for winter forage. It contains a larger pro- 
portion of sugar than the best herbage grasses, and is ace 
cordingly much relished by pasturing animals. |t jg 
however, too purely aquatic in its habits to allow of any 
extension of its culture. It is well suited to the swamps 
and fens where it grows naturally, but can scarcely be 
cultivated beyond them. 

9. Poa fluitans, Floating Meadow-grass. This plant 
is found in ditches, stagnant waters, and other moist sit. 
uations, its stem growing from one to three feet hich. Its 
seeds are the manna of the shops, and are gathered abun- 
dantly in Poland, Russia, and some parts of Germany. 
where they are used as food. It:is found in New Hoiland, 
a country abounding in vast marshes. It has been 
thought by some that it might be cultivated in this coun- 
try. Itisto be believed, however, that it is rather too 
aquatic in its habits to admit of cultivation, except in 
cases where it could be partially covered with water. 

10. Poa annua, Annual Meadow-grass. This species 
has an annual root. It continues to flower throuvhout 
the spring, summer and autumn, and sometimes even in 
winter. It rarely attains, even in the most fertile situa- 
tions, a heighth of more than 10 or 12 inches. It is, how- 
ever, the most prolific of all the grasses. The only case 
in which we can suppose this species deserving of culti- 
vation, is when other grasses had died out, and whea, by 
being sown on the sward of these grasses in spring or au- 
tumn, the annual meadow-grass might be expected io af- 
ford a growth of herbage in a few months. 

11. Poa trivialis, Rough-stalked Meadow-grass, i3 one 
of the superior pasture grasses, forming a part of our rich- 
est meadows. Its root is fibrous, and its stems are rough- 
ish, and hence its name. Rough-stalked meadow-grass 
is nutritive, and greatly relished by pasturing animais. It 
requires, however, situations somewhat sheltered and 
moist. In dry and exposed ground its produce is incon- 
siderable; and this circumstance must determiue, in 
certain cases, the expediency of cultivating it. 

Poa pratensis, Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass. This 
species is distinguished from the last by its having a 
creeping root, and by the sheath of the stem being smooth 
to the touch. It comes early, but, in this respect, it is 
equalled by other grasses believed to be more productive, 
and after being cropped in summer it grows slowly. It 
is inferior to the last mentioned species, and it may be 
questioned whether it deserves to be reckoned amouyst the 
superior pasture grasses. 

13. Poa fertilis, Fertile Meadow-grass, is a native of 
Germany, where it is esteemed one of the superior 
pasture grasses. It grows in wet situations, and near riv- 
ers. It is said to perfect its seeds abundantly. Experi- 
ments, however, are yet wanting in this country on the 
value and use of this species. 

14. Dactylis glomerata, Rough Cocksfoot, or Orchard- 
grass. This is a coarse but very nutritive grass, of early 
and rapid growth. Although a native of Britain, its seeds 
were introduced from Virginia about the year 178). It 
was not, however, cultivated till many years afterwards. 
It is justly held to be amongst the superior pasture grass- 
es, and is suited for forage as well as for herbage. It is 
more nourishing in spring than in autumn, and requires 
to be closely cropped ; for, when suffered to grow, it rises 
in tufts and patches, and loses greatly of its nutritive 
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sroperties.. Oxen, horses and sheep, eat this grass eager- 


jy. Cocksfoot should always be sown in combination 
with other grasses, as the rye-grass, the meadow-fescue, 
and the other finer grasses. : 

15. Cynosurus cris‘atus, Crested Dog’s-tail, has a wide 
range of soils and situations, and is plentifully produced 
ia most of our natural pastures. It flowers somewhat 
late, and its culms, when it perfects its seeds, become 
hard and wiry, and are rejected by pasturing stock. Al- 
though slow in arriving at perfection, late in flowering, 
and not very productive, this grass, on accountof its easy 
culture and the thick sward which it tends to produce, 
has been recommended for cultivation. This, however, 
should only be on inferior sheep pastures, for the plant 
js not to be regarded as one of the superior grasses. 

16. Festuca ovina, Sheep’s Fescue-grass, is one of the 
smaller grasses growing on dry, light, elevated grounds. 
It is entirely an herbage plant, and is only referred to 
here because botanists have spoken of it with approba- 
tion. It is a grass, however, which there can be no ob- 
ject in cultivating in arable soils in this country. The 
business of the farmer is to stock his pastures with the 
best grasses which they are capable of producing : inferi- 
orkinds will quickly tend to occupy the ground. 

17. Festuca duriuscula, Hard Fescue-grass, is likewise 
one of the small grasses suited to the pasturage of sheep. 
Jt prevails on the lighter soils, but is found also in good 
natural pastures. It is superior in size to sheep’s fescue; 
but yet it is not sufficiently productive to deserve especial 
cultivation. ' 

18. Festuca loliacea, Spiked Fescue-grass, grows in 
moist meadows, and is said to be very productive ; but 
experiments are yet wanting on its value as an agricultu- 
ral plant. It rarely with us perfects its seeds, which, 
however, would not be an objection to its cultivation were 
it otherwise useful, since seeds in sufficient quantity might 
be obtained from other countries. 

19. Festuca pratensis, Meadow Fescue-grass, is justly 
ranked amongst the superior grasses. Although a large, 
itis not a coarse plant, and does not, like some of the 
other large grasses, form tufts in growing. The leaves 
are succulent, and readily eaten by the larger pasturing 
animals. Its root is perennial and fibrous. It is found 
in the natural meadows of our richer, clay-land vales, and 
may form a part of the pasture of all land of tolerable 
quality, laid down to perennial herbage. It requires, how- 
ever, a longer time to arrive at its full maturity than some 
others of the superior pasture grasses, as the cocksfoot, 
and is, therefore, less suited than they to the alternate til- 
lage. 

"20. Lolium perenne, Perennnial Darnel, or Rye-grass, 
is one of the most important of the gramineous herbage 
plants. Jt is the most generally cultivated of the herbage 
grasses in Europe. This circumstance itowes to its early 
maturity, to its wide range of temperature and soils, and 
to the abundance and facility with which it can be raised 
from its seeds. 

However valuable the rye-grass from these qualities be, 
it wants certain properties which others of the grassess 
possess, and a good permanent meadow therefore will 
best be procured by imitating the natural process of mix- 
ing grasses together. In this manner, the different kinds 
coming into flower at different periods of the year, will 
better afford a succession of herbage throughout the sea- 
son, 

The characters of this plant are greatly modified by the 
eflects of climate, soil and culture, and this has given rise 
to numerous distinctions founded on the supposed quali- 
ties of the different sorts. ‘The value of these to the agri- 
culturist is mainly determined by the number and broad- 
ness of their Jeaves, their permanence in the soil, and the 
vigor with which they grow. 

There are two kinds, however, which must be distin- 
guished from each other in practice. The one flowers 
for successive years, and is therefore termed perennial ; 
the other flowers in the second year, and, having borne 
its flowers, the roots decay. This is, therefore, a biennial 
plant, but it is generally termed annual rye-grass. It is 
more productive than the perennial kind in the year after 
being sown, and hence, when the obejet is to retain the 
land only one year for a crop of herbage or forage, the 
shorter lived variety is to be preferred. There are no 
means of distinguishing the biennial from the perennial 
kinds by their seeds alone, and great losses have been 
freguently sustained by mistaking the one for the other, 
when the purpose has been to keep the land for several 
Years in grass, When the land is to remain for more than 


one year in grass, the perennial kinds must be sown. 


Rye-grass should al vays. be sown with some of the 
clovers. Mixed with .the red clover, as will be after- 
wards seen, it is well suited for hay. No other mode 
has yet been discovered equal to this for producing a crop 
of hay with certainty and economy, as the experience of 
farmers in the north of England, in Scotland, Flanders, 
and other parts of Europe, testifies. 

21. Lolium italicum, Ntalian Rye-grass, is cultivated in 
Italy and other parts of Europe. It is probably in most 
‘cases of biennial duration, but by being cropped or mown 
before flowering it may remain for several years in the 
ground. It reprodaces itself freely from its seeds, which 
are scattered immediately on their becoming ripe. It 
grows with greater Juxuriance than the common rye- 
grass, and its nutritive properties may be inferred from the 
eagerness with which it is eaten by animals. It appears 
to be a very valuable herbage plant; but farther experi- 
ments are yet required to show how far its permanence 
in the ground can be depended on. 

It thus appears that the native grasses which experience 
has fully shown to be of the superior class, and suited to 
cultivate, are :— ; 

1. Alopecurus pratensis—Meadow Foxtail. 

2. Phleum pratense—Meadow Catstail. 

3. Festuca pratensis—Meadow Fescue. 

4. Poa trivialis—Rough-stalked Meadowgrass. 

5: Dactylis glomerata—Rough Cocksfoot. 

6. Lolium perenne—Rye-grass. 

To which may be added,— 

7. Lolium italicum—lItalian Rye-gras. 





Brine FLrowers.—-The following is an extract from 
Mr. Colman’s Address before the Agricultural Society at 
New Haven: 

“The taste for flowers, every where increasing among 
us, is an omen for good. Let us adorn onr parlors, door 
ways. and roadsides, with trees and shrubs, and flowers. 
What a delight do they give to the passer-by? What fa- 
vorable impressions do they at once excite towards those 
who cultivate for their own gratification, and find, after 
all, their chief pleasure in the gratification which they af- 
ford to others? What an affecting charm, associated as it 
is with some of the best sentiments of our nature, do they 
give to the sad dwelling places of the departed and be- 
loved ? 

The moral influences of such embellishments deserve 
our consideration. Ido not mean simply the substitution 
of such refined tastes and pursuits in place of the gratifica- 
tion of the lower appetites. This is no small matter. But 
another influence should not be overlooked. 

Every one familiar with human life, must be sensible 
that mere personal neatness and order are themselves se- 
curities of virtue. As we cultivate these habits, and in 
respect to our residences and the things and objects a- 
round us, make a study of rendering them orderly and 
beautiful, and adding to them the highest embellishments 
of art, our own self-respect is greatly increased. Next 
to religiovs principle nothing operates more than self-re- 
spect, as a safe-guard of virtue and a stimulant to excel- 
lence.” ‘ 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Sugar.—At auction on Tuesday the cargo of the brig 
Frances Jane from Porto Rico, consisting uf 138 hhds. was 
offered, but only 35 hhds. were sold at ¢6,50a$7,05. At the 
same time 185 hhds. New Orleans were sold at $5,80a$6,15; 
and 30 hhds. Cuba Muscovado at $6,85a$8. We note sales 
by private contract of 200 to 300 bhds Porto Rico at $7a$8,25. 

Hemp.—A pareel ot Kentucky Hemp has reached the 
market, and a part of it has been taken during the week at 8 
cents at which price the article is firm. 

Molasses.—Sales of New Orleans in hhds. and tierces at 26 
cents, and in bbls at 27 cents. A sale of common Matanzas 
at 18 cts. Good Cuba will bring 20 cts. 

Tobaceo.—The transactions in Maryland during the week 
have been pretty large. Sales of middling to good qualities 
have been made at former rates, but the prices of inferior and 
common have given way, and we reduced our quotation for 
these descriptions. — We quote inferior and common $42$4,50; 
middling to good $5a$7.50 ; good $8a¢8,50 ; and fine $9a 913. | 
There is some inquiry for Ohio, but the transactions are not 
large. We quote common to middling $5; good $5,50 a $6,- 
50; fine red and wrappery $8a$12; prime yellow ut 7,50 a 
$10, and extra wrappery $15a $17. The inspections of the 
week comprise 654 hhds. Maryland ; 71 hhds. Ohio; 65 hhds 
Kentucky ; 11 bhds Virginia; and 4 bhds. Pennsylvania—to- 
tal 785 hhds. 
Wool.—-We note a sale of coarse common washed Wool 
at 31 cents. In other qualities there has been nothing done 





and prices are without change. 


Cattle.—The supply to-day was not so large as for several 
weeks past, but prices have undergone no change. All that 
were offered, amounting to about 150 head, were taken ; by 
the city butchers at $7 to $8 per 100 Ibs. for good to prime 
quality. We continue to quote Live Hogs dull at $5a$5,25 
per 100 Ibs. 

Flour.—We are not advised of any transactions in Howard 
street Flour to-day except at retail. At the close of last week 
several sales of good common brands were made from stores 
at $4,574, and the article would not commaud more now, 
although holders are asking a higher rate. The market con- 
tinues very languid. We continue to quote the wagon price 
at $1,373. . 

City Mills Flour is held at $4,624 but we hear of no sales. 

On Saturday a sale of 300 bbls. Susquehanna Flour was 
made at $4,50. To-day the price declined, and sales of two 
parcels, comprising 1800 bbls. were made at $4,574 on short 
credit. 

Grain.—No Pennsylvania Wheat in market.—We quote 
fair good to prime Ma. reds at 85a90 cis. 

Sales to-day of yellow Corn at 50 cts. and of white at 47. 

Sales of Md. Oats to-day at 35 cents. and of Virginia at 30 
a 33 cents. 

Provisions. —The market continues without animation and 
prices nominal at last week’s rates.—We quote Baltimore 
packed Mess Beef at $12,50; No.1 at g10,50; and Prime at 
$8 to $8,50. The stock of Pork continues very heavy and 
without sales worth naming. We quore Mess at $12.50, and 
Prime at $10,50, both nominal. We are advised of a sale of 
Baltimore cured Hams Bacon to-day at 104 cents. We con- 
tinue to quote Western assorted at 6 to 64 cents; Hams at 7 
to 9 cents; Middlings at 6 to 68 cents; Shoulders at 5 tu 54 cts. 
and Joles at4 cents. There is nothing doing in Lard. Hold- 
ers of No. 1 Western are firm at 8 cents. Further large sales 
embracing several huudred kegs of Western Butter have been 
made at 6 to 64 cts; in mixed lors of No. 2 and No. 3. 

At Richmond, on Friday, Flour was $44a49; Cuy Mills 
held at $6. Wheat 100ai15c., according to quality, actual 
sales. Corn 50Ca55c, 55c for small parcels.—Sules of Oats 
at 52c to 2s per bushel. Receipts of ‘Tobacco large, with an 
evident improvement in quality—the demand for all useful 
qualities active, at steady prices. Lugs $4,30a5; manufac-: 
turing 5a6; common leaf 54a74; middling 64084; good 84a 
10; fine 10a14; extra manufacturing 10a163. 

At the Brighton (Boston) Catile Market, on Monday. 
prices further advanced for Bee! Cattle—one or two yoke ex- 
tra sold for $7,75; first quality $7,25a7,50; second quality $6,- 
50a7 ; third quality $5,75a64. Sales of Working Oxen at 980, 
95, and $100. 

At Philadelphia, April 30—Svugars. The stock has in- 
creased this week but holders are firm and look for an ad- 
vance. Sales Porto Rico Molasses at 28 cents, good Cuba 
at 25a56 cents a gallon. Domestic Produce is rather more 
firm. Considerable sales have been made of Flour at $4,50, 
chiefly forexport. Bye $2,874; Pennsylvania Corn Meal in 
bbls. at $2,50, hhds. $12. Grain is without much alteration. 
Corn moves quick at last week’s prices. The market has 
heen cleared of Lead at prices not made known. ‘Tobacco 
is rather drooping, and supplies coming in more freely. Cot- 
ton firm with light stocks. The Cattle Market this week 
was tolerably well attended, and prices of Beeves $64a8 ; 
other kinds, no material change since last week. 

At New Orleans, on the 241th ult. the quotations of Cotton 
were—Liverpool Classifications.—Ordinary 94094 ; Middling 
104; Middling Fair 104a103 ; Fair 114; Good fair 1) %ab2; 
Good and fine 124. Thesales of the week were 2,600 bales. 
The Price Current says:—“The conviction that former es- 
timates of the extent of the erop will prove much too great, 
has inspired buyers with great confidence in the article, and 
the cheap freights and the high rates of Exchange now eur- 
rent, have also tended to encourage purchasers; to which 
causes may be attributed the activity in the market during 
ihe past week. The demand has been confined chiefly to the 
inferior and middling qualities; there bas also been a good 
inquiry for the French markets.” Sales 600 hhds. Sugar at 
44a64, and holders less firm. Molasses declined to 19a20c. 
Flour $4,15a4,20, and arrivals fair. Heavy receipts of Pork, 
Mess $12; prime $9; N. C. 1U4; P. O. 8 and bulk 3ta 33. 
‘Lard has declined under very large receipts and sold at 5a7c, 
as in quality. Bacon-dull and stock daily inereasing—hams 
7a74c ; sides 54a6; shoulders 4c. Corn 38a40c. 

At New York, Saturday, 2 P. M.—The sales of Cotton are 
1400 bales, at steady prices. Fair Uplands l0%alle. Stock 
about 50,000 bales. Nothing new in Flour. A sale was 
made of northern Corn at 52¢ wt. at the boat, or 54c delivered. 
Rye 54c. delivered. " 


WOBURN, BEDFORD & BIFIELD PIGS. 


The subscriber will have in a few 
weeks, ready fur delivery, some of 
the litter of the sister to the Bed- 
ford and Byfield barrow which was © 
exhibited 4t Washington on the 4th 
~~ March, which was raised in this cb 

= ty by Mr. Geo. Shuter, 





















2 years old 1205 Ibs. These pigs are by Mr.D. Stuart"s no. 
ble Woburn boar. Price delivera ‘this city $25 per pair, cage 
and feed if sent away extra. m 5 8. SAN Ds. 


—————— eee 


AMERICAN FARMER. 














VALUABLE DURHAM STOCK. 
Tha subscriber 1s authorised to dispose of the fullowing valuable 
Stock, and the opportanity offers to gentlemen desirous of improv- 
ing their stock, of wakiog a selection, wich is not often presented. 





COWS. 
Favorite, 11 years old—Lady Washington, 9 years old 
Beauty,9 do. youne Favorite, } > 
ang Lady, 7 do. osey o. 
iors d Moss "Rose, 3 do. 


i 0. 
a pedigrees of the above will be given in fall to purchasers — 
they wore bred by Wm. K. Townsend, Esq. of Connec:icut, who 
says they “will compare wi h the sane number of Cows in any sec- 
tion of United States, for beauty, size and quantity of milk, and 
all their stock is fine.” They wili be sold at 3300 each, delivera- 


in thi ity. 
eneemanttied BULLS. 


No. 1. Lord Durham, calved 2th April, 1828, white spotted with 
red, and nicely matched all over; he is a splendid ball, large size, is 
from Beauty, by Lord Althorp; Beauty 1s from Favorite (got in 
England by a celebrated bull, Fite s Favorite,) and she from Old 

—price $359. ; 
“ ‘s Foe Comet isfull brother to the above, just one year 
younger, good fair size, handsome dark red, white spo's abut the 
flanks, belly and legs; he is a prompt and active bull—price $300. 

No. 3. Wallace, calved 2lst Aag. 1355, dark red, and marked 
much as Comet; he is from Young Favorite, by Lord Althorp; 
Young Favorite is from Old Fav ‘rite, by Malcom; he was froin 
John H. Powell's stock; a very compact and snug mace bull, $300. 

No. 4. Don Pedro, ared roan from my cow Cherry, by Lord 
Wellington, was caived 9th Feb. 1810, aud is a fine bull—$2u0. 

No. 5. Match Him, red roan, from Roney, by Lord Althorp, 
calved Ist Viay, 1840, a splendid ball, $259. sa 

No. 6. Young Rocket, white, from Lilly, by Henry Whitney's 
imported bull Rocket, calved 20th August, 1840, large and fine, 
$200. This bull’s sire Rocket took the highest premium at the 
Fair ofthe New York Institution, and at New Haven last full—he 
i animal. ’ 

7 Nov t. Roman, calved 2ist Aug. 1340, from Old Favorite, by 
Lord Durham, red roan—$200—a nice we ge hg — 

rize at the Cattle Show in New Haven last Fail. 
took the first priz anes. 

No. 1. Snow Drop, was calved 18th April, 1839, is from Young 
Lady, by Lord Althurp, —_ with red ears and red spots about 

; e and nice—$200. 
Nes ‘toe Rosey, -~ 15th June, 1839, is from Rosey by 
Lord Althorp, bright red with a white spot on the rump,and white 
spot in the face, and some white on the belly ; a fine heifer—$200. 

No.3. White Rose, calved 10th March, 1840, 1s from Mr. Whit- 
ney’s bull Kocket; a fine clean white animal, $200. 

No. 4. Queen Victoria, calved 28th April, 1840, is from Moss 
Rose, by Lord Wellington, roan red, a beauti!ul animal, $200. 

No. 5. Violet, was calved 27th Jan. 1841, ‘rom Lady Althorp, 
by Lord Durham, roan red. a very promising heifer, $150. 

The above are also bred by Mr. Townsend, are all in a good 
hea'thy condition, not fat, and will do to go toa southern climate 
—My cows (says Mr. Townsen ‘) are extra milkers, giving a large 
quentity and extra quality. 

ALSU—Belonging to a gentleman who has retired from farming, 
and who selec'ed the fullowing for his own use: 

The imported Short-horned Cow Mistletoe, was sent out by 
Mr. Whitiaker: a beautiful strawberry roan, of large size and fine 
points Gothry Edwin, see Herd Book, No. 1957. Dam Mulber 
ry (herd book, vol 3, page 523;) she by Isaac, 1129, grand dam 
by Whitworth, 1584; gr. g.d. by White Comet, 1582, a son of Mr. 
Collinzs’ celebrated Comet, who was sold for 10u0 guineas. Mul- 
berry basthe advantage, possessed by but few cows in this coun- 
try, of standing in the Herd Book in her own name, (vol 3, page 
523.) She was caived 23d December, 1835, and is now in her 
prime, 5 years old, and is in calfby the imported bull Llewellyn— 


ice $400. 
Neth Point— deep red heiter, calved Sept. 12, 1539, dam Mr. 


Whittaker’s “‘Este!le,”’ sent out to this country in the summer of 


1839, sire Sir Thomas Fairfax, the bail from whom Mr. Whitta- 
ker was then breeding. Estelle was by Colossus, 1847, her dam Em- 
press (see lierd Book, vol. 3, p- $72) by Imperial, 2151, gr. dam by 
Favouri'e, 1030, gr. hg by Lord Grantnhain’s Snuw Ball, 2648, 
&e, &e —prive $250. 

i aie -a p ph howe roan heifer calf, calved June 18, 1840, 
dam Mistletoe, (above described,) sire the bull “Sir Robert,” sent 
eut by Mr. Whittaker, and sold to R. B. Lee, Esq. of Virginia tor 
$700. Sir Robert is by Ciarion, dam Bellflower vy Sultan, 1485, 
grand dam Rolla, by orth Star, 458, own brother to Comet, (Mr. 
Collings’ 1009 guinea bull ) Clarion was connected directly by his 
sire Young Sea Gull, with the North Star strain, and by his dam 
Clorinda with that of C>met—price $140. 

Pickwick—a beautiful young Bull of a fine mottled red and 
white, bred by Mr. Shepherd, o! Jefferson co. Va. calved F b. 3d, 
1839, and now 27 months old. His sire is the imported bull Dr. 
Berry, bred by the Kev. Henry Berry, and purchased at his sale. 
Dam the imported cow Daisy,by Garnford, 2044, he by Thorp, 
2757. grand dam Caroline, by Youn, Rockingham Dr. Berry 1s 
by Martin, 2279, and he by Belzoni, 1709, out of Rosanna by North 
Star, 159. His dam Minikin by Wharfdale, 1578, grand dam 
Minna by Nestor, 452, gr. g. d. Minerva by Harold, 291, gr. gr. g. 
d. Mary by Meteoz, 432, gr.gr. gr. g. dain Maygdelena, bred by 
Mr Colling, by Comet, 155 — price $400. 

ALSU——Imported short horn bul! Llewelyn, roan, calved May 
1S, 1836, got by Maggot, 2238, bre! hv the Rev, Henry Berry, d. 
Gay, by dir. Whitaker’s Norfulk, 257 7; g. a. Grizel, by Young 
Wartaby, 2812; gr g-d. by a sun wf Dunple, 594; Sir Dimpl.’s 
sister was sold ai Mr. U. Colling’s sale fur $410 gaweas: gr. gr. yr 

by Mr. Jobn Wo dhouse’s roan bull Layton, a son of sir. 
ym ee bull, 872. He is a beautiful fashionable roan, of 


‘and clean neck and head, and as will be seen by his 
isas rvagh aod high bred an animal as is to be found 
ia por America—price $400. 


—ALSU— 

Defiance 3d, improved short-horn Durham, a beautiful animal, 2 
years old, dam D. 8 uart’s celebrsted butter cow (produced from 15 
to 20 Ibs. per week,) sire Defiance the 2d, grandsire Defiance the 
Ist, owned by ‘ir. Whitaker. Defiance 2d, sire to the above bull, 
was sold at FH. Powel’s sale of Whitaker's stock in April, 1836, at 
9 mos. -- “4 $270, and purchased by J. Barney, Esq. of Delaware 
—price $250. 

egy Albert, a 7-8 Durham ball, 2 years old in August, white, 

rice $49. i 
. Young Rose, heifer, 2 months old, full bred Durham, dam Rose, 
owned by Mr. Fulton; sire Beltzhoover's imported bull, price $50. 

A 78 heifer, 1 year old, white, a beautiful animal, price $50. 

A good Milch Cow, now fres':, 5 years old, fine milker, $40. 

DEVONS —Two Devon Heifers, 3 years old, now in calf by: De- 
fiance. 3d, full bred Durham —$100 each. 

One other Devon, a fineanimal, 100. Alsoa3-4 Devon & 1-4 
Durham 8ULL, a fine animal, dam and sire very superior animals, 
he is 2 years old in August, price 100 dols. 

Sever»! other Devons at different prices. 

AYRESHIRES——Two young Bulls, 18 months old, now rea- 
dy for service—price $100 each if taken from the owner’s farm, 10 
miles from this city, or $125 if placed on board a vessel with fix- 
tures, feed. &c. for any port in the U. S. 

>>The above stock will be sold at prices annexed, delivered in 
this city, but ifshipped the price of pen and feed, tobeadded. In 
all cases payment must be secured before an animal is shipped. 

HOGS. 
An imported Irish Grazier Boar, about 15 months old, $100 
A 4 Grazier 4 Berkshire do 8 months old, deliverable in the 
city, $25, if caged with feed f.r a distant port 3 to $5 additional, 
same with others meitioned below 
Several full bred Berk-hire oars, in fine order, 5 to 7 months old, 

very fine animals, nuw ready for service. price 20 to 30 
A Sow 4 China ? Berkshire, 14 months old, a fine animal, 30 
A Sow do. do. 13 do. belonging to another 

person, a handsome animal, her first litter was very fine, 

to he put toa Berkshire boar, 2 
A China Sow, dam and sire imported, now in pig toa Berksh. 35 
A 1-2 Chester and 1-2 Berkshire Suw, 12 munths ol i 25 
Au English Sow, 14 mos. old, in pg by a Berkshire 20 
One full bred Berkshire Sow, a beautiful animnal, about 14 mos. 

eld, now in pig by a very superior boar in Albany, and to have 


her second litter in two weeks, (raised her first of 8) 50 
One do 2 years old, 45 
One do 8 months old, 40 
Three Boars 1-2 Berkshire 1-2 Chester, 12 mos. old; these are 

the product of the finest stock in the country, each 25 


Two pairs very fine and hardsome 3-4 Berkshire and 1-4 China 
Pigs, upwards of 4 months old, unrelated, one pair $20, other 15 
&3+Urders received for Berkshire pigs of ‘his spring’s litters, caged 
with feed for any distant port, at $25 per par. 
HEEP. 


One full bred Bakewell Buck, $45 
One 1-2 Bakewell do. 15 
Two 3 4 do do. 2 months old, each 124 
Six 1-2 do Ewes, 4 of one year, and 2 of 2 yrs. Sal 
One 3-4 do lamb do. belonging to one of the ewes, 4 


& Orders for Stock must be accompanied with the cash, or in- 
structions to draw on some house in a commercial city after a bill 
of ladinz is forwarded, otherwise they cannot be attended to. 

&9Address, post paid, SAML. SANDS, 

may Publisher American Farmer, Saltimore. Md. 

BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for his spring litters of pure 
Berksl:ire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & John 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from England; also 
for Irish Grazier (or improved Ulster) Pigs bred from the celebrated 
stock of Mr. Murdock of Jreland. Also for crosses of Berkshire & 
trish Grazier and the Black & white Berkshire. Price, same as at 
Albany for pure Berkshire & ahove crosses, $20 per pair ; for Irish 
Graziers 525 per pair, with the addition of $1,for Cage, deliverabje 
in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post paid, JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 

f 24 Haltimore 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

Having disposed of all ourfall pigs, we willcontinue to receive 
orders for our spring litters of pire Berkshire pigs, ready for de- 
livery from the !st of June to the middle of July, 1841, from our 
valuable stock of breeders (for particulars of which see former ad- 
vertiscment.) Price at their piggery $20 per pair; cooped and deli 
vered in the City of Ualtunore, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, 
$25 per pair. Also for half bloodsout of good .country sows, by 
Prince Alvert.—Price at their piggery $8 per pair; cooped and de- 
livered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $10 per pair. 

All commuuications post paid will meet with prompt attention 
according todate. Address THOS. T. GORSUCH 
EDWD. GOKSUCH, 
NererorpD, Baltimore Co. Md 
PRINCE ALBERT will serve blooded Sows at $11 each, and 
common do. at $6—they will be received and delivered at Watkins 
Tavern, corner of High and Hillen sts. fe 4 
LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

The subscribers have erected kilns fur burning Lime on the farm 
of Minchin Lloyd, Esq at the mouth of Pickawaxen Crvek, on the 
Potomac, and are now prepared to furnish farmers ard planters 
with the article, of a superior quality for the above purposes, at the 
low price of ten cents per bushel, delivered on board vessels ; and 
there will be no detention to the vessels receiving the sime. Al] 
orders will be punctually attended to, addressed to Milton Hill 


Post Office, Charles county, Ud. 
april 7—6m* LLOYD & DOWNING. 


A FEW PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL TURKEYS, 
Pure white, at $5 per pair. Also FANCY PIGEONS. different 


and 








kinds, $3 to $5 per pair. Apply to 8. SANDS. 





"[No. 50 
FOR SALE—A 3-YEAR OLD BAY STALLIon 
sedis 


Colt. of the Tom breed, goes all gaits out of hand 
some, Outof a superior Tom mare by T. R. S 
Speedwell ) ‘ 
to no colt of the same breed. 
my 5 3t 


and very hand. 
H : Bayce’s Tom 
e is pronounced by competent judzes to in inforj 
REZIN SNOWDpDEN” 
near Laurel Factory, P. George's Co. Md 
LIME, LIME. ~~ ——=—-—~ 
The subscribers inform the public that they are now 
receive orders for any reasonable quantity of first 
Shell Lime, deliverable at their kilus on the farm of 
Jones, Lower Cedar Point, or on any of the navigable waters of 
Potomac, on very accommodating terms. Having been : er 
for the last ten years in the Lime burning business entire! f “y i'g 
ricultural purposes in Pennslyvania, we would not think Saas . 
ry to say one word in favor of itas a manure, within its een ie 
being well established; but being now located where Perhaps re " 
be called by s :mean experiment, we refer to the Reports of \ De. 
catel, "> for this state, to the Legislature. _ - 
; OWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Miltor Thilj 
ja l3 6m* Charles Co. a. 





Prepared to 
quality Oyster 
Capt. Joun e 





FUR SALE, on reasonable terms, to close a consigniseay) 
wholesale or retail—200 bushels of prime fiesh Herds (G:s.. 2, ry 
Also, 400 prime three bowed Hay Kakes, New England ye Pog 
wholexale or retail;and also Hay and Manure Forks, by tin a by 
or doze. tien 

Likewise, superior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, lingers ad 


justed by screws; Grain & Grass Scythes, &c, with my us 
ment of Agricultaral Implements. ne J. S. EAS MMA aoe 
mh3l Pratt street near Hanover, . 
N. B. Landreth superior Garden Seeds always on hand ur al 
at retail. Also, just received, ten of Bachelder’s Corn Pinmne 
prsce each $25. re et 
ITUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUski x 
The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is no, 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines yp a 





; they are now 


Q | Se well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 


their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work j« 4: 

els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the Ste ba road 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abuindant ter: 
timony to the truth of thiscan be given if required, as well f 
the perfect manner in which the work is done. His Maciiue “s id 
be made to do double this amount of work, but it would ba ~ i 
rily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has ofien aan 
that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively —_ 
less by any attempt to muke it do too much, this therefore. is a 
tended to put the corn in the Bac, butto be exactly What the _ 
mer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. - 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continies to 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his fae 
self sharpenin: plorgh, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs ofevery other kind. He also manufactures \artineaa’s 
'ron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability 
has never been surpassed The subscriber being the proprietor at 
~ — wa" for Maryland, Delawaro, and the Ea-t. rn Shore of 

irginia, these horse powers cannot be legal 
qeran within the eaid dist rict. ey nels by cng aie 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows ; 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for “on 
lowest prices 
~ Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchan's who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr, Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at thi: establishe 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


™ MULTICAULIS TREES. 
e undersigned, residing 14 miles from the city has on hi: 
about 20,000 Multicaulis Trees of vigorous pow. ng 3 phew 
which he will either sell or FEED on SHARES, provided a responsi« 
ble person will undertake it. Suitable out-uouses on the farm with 
abundance of roo:n, in the immediate vicinity of the trees, with ev- 
ery necessary convenience for feeding a large number of wormscan 
be furnished. Apply at No.39 Baltimore street, or to 
WILLIAM JESSOP, near Cockeysville, Balt. Co. 
For sale,a number of very fine Pigs, a cross of the Berkshire on 
the China—price $10 a pair—the boar from Lossing’s stock. Ap- 
ply as above. ap 21 3i* 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle- Air Market, 

Betne the only Agents for this State, are now manufactari 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINT:.D CAP 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
Pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced fare 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than plouglis of the or 
dinary kind, but also for its economical qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksimith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 











LERS, GRAIN CrADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &e. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. 1.3 13t" 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implemen: Manu- 
Sacturer, Grant and Elticott street. near Pratt st. in the rear 











of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 
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